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notice was taken of Fulton's invention. The same thing
happened in England where the inventor returned and
staged another successful demonstration. Again he blew
an old hulk to atoms, but the government would not
adopt his invention. Even when he returned to America,
and continued his submarine experiments, no one took
them seriously.

Meanwhile, there was always present at the back of
Fulton's mind the memory of Fitch's steamboat and the
old scow he and his boyhood friends had propelled by
means of paddle-wheels. While in France he had be-
come acquainted with Robert R. Livingston, the
American Ambassador, and now with the assistance of
this friend, who had meanwhile returned to the States,
he built a steamboat which he called the Clermont. She
was a strange vessel according to modern standards.
She had a funnel almost as high as the masts, and in a
newspaper of that time, in which the first sailing of the
Clermont was announced, it was gravely stated, as a
matter for wonder, that her speed was calculated to be
four miles an hour.

As the date of the first sailing drew near there was
great excitement. No one expected the new steamboat
to be anything but a total failure. Fulton and Living-
ston were called a couple of fools, and the Clermont
" Fulton's Folly ", and on the day crowds gathered on
the shores of the Hudson River to witness the collapse
of all the inventor's hopes. The two men responsible
for all this excitement, however, were not depressed by
the popular derision. They had faith, and at the ap-
pointed time Fulton gave the signal, the paddle-wheels